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Ir ever music be destined to have a chance in this country, the moment is 
assuredly not far distant. A thousand causes have contributed to this hopeful 
consummation—the unwholesome hunger for every thing and any thing foreign 
in the art—the hyperbolical assumption of foreign musicians thus engendered and, 
for the most part, the unintelligible pretension of their works—the exclusive 
patronage of the Italians at the west end, and of the Germans eastward—the 
anti-pelican obduracy of the Philharmonic which, while pecking away its legiti- 
mate offspring, has bled itself to atrophe for the nurture of any puling stranger 
that could find the easy way to its bosom—the foreign atrocities of the Prome- 
nade perpetrators, to say nothing of the late triumphantly convincing concert of 
the British Society, and the salient promise of other indigenous plants fast coming 
into. bloom ; these and, we pen it with mingled feelings of self gratulation and 
-humility, the unwearied endeavours of all sober-minded writers on the subject, 
have at length opened the eyes and the ears of the majority of ‘‘the many” as 
well as a minority of ‘the few;” and the foundation of a national musical 
theatre in the metropolis seems to be no longer an Utopian dream. 

We have now three operatic establishments in full play. The first, par com- 
plaisance, entitled ‘Her Majesty’s”’—by far the most costly, and highly en- 
dowed in this country, or perhaps in Europe; no more positive proof need be 
sought of the utter unmusical effectiveness of this institution than the fact that, 
with a company gathered from all parts of the continent at a lavish expense, the 
artistical élite of Italy, France, Spain, and Germany, and with the still greater 
‘draw ” of the queen’s nightly presence, the countless boxes and expansive pit 
benches cannot find occupants, and “ fop’s alley” is a positive desert tract, until 
the conflux of listless persons and coteries in the capital, requiring relaxation 
from the busy nonsense of fashionable life, fills up this vast arena and makes an 
occasional suffocating squeeze, an absolute orthodoxy with sight seers both resi- 
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dential and visitant ; but, as for the music, we will wager that nine-tenths of the 
parties so squeezed and suffocated take no interest in it whatever, while the 
remainder feel it to be an unequivocal nuisance. And why is this? Simply be- 
canse the Italian school, once so eminent, has become entirely unmental and un- 
natural; and how is this? Because the overstrained admiration of singers has 
produced in Italy what the starring system has done for the drama in England, 
viz.—a paucity of sterling writers, the substitution of show for sense, and the final 
debasement of composers and performers to the “nil”? of the artometer. The 
German Opera is of a school directly contrary to the Italian ; confessedly inferior 
in its vocalization, it claims attention for its ratural and dramatic effects, hence 
its composers frequently run into extremes with those of the Italian; where the 
children of the south would dress and bedaub a work even to tawdriness, the 
severe northern disciples of Apollo strip it bare and sometimes penetrate it ana- 
tomically and even painfully; hence its performers are, from the first to the last, 
actors rather than singers, and the theatre owes its attraction to a respectable 
mediocrity of musical talent widely diffused, not, as in the Italian Opera, to the 
exertions of two or three artists amidst the insipidity of all besides, but to the 
bustle of an acting chorus, the sergeant-major drilling of the band, and the 
strenuous ensemble of all concerned. We are sure we shall be supported on all 
sides in this last opinion; we have heard finer singers, aye, and seen better 
actors than any who have yet appeared at the German Opera in London; and 
we will go so far as to assert, in candour and honesty, that we possess amongst 
our own theatrical singers, notwithstanding all the contempt with which they 
have been treated, individuals by no means inferior to the artists in question. 
Will anybody seriously declare that Mme. Heinefetter, whose coarse voice was 
almost intolerable until heard in the stubborn vacuum of Drury-lane, is equal to 
Mrs. Wood? or, that Haitzinger is superior to Braham? or Sesselman, the ve- 
ritable impersonation of hard phlegmatic Germanism, is to be compared even 
with Seguin? If our chorus be less effective, we should remember that they 
have hitherto had, literally, no school for the practice of their art; and our in- 
strumentalists are universally admitted to outshine their rivals, particularly in 
the solo players. 

Nevertheless, we are grateful for the lesson they have imparted—that combined 
is preferable to individual effort—a precept never to be lost sight of in theatri- 
cal performances; and we sincerely regret that the flattering success of last 
season should have lured them into the fearful speculation of so large an expense, 
which, to judge by their hitherto limited audiences, even with the patronage of 
Prince Albert, and the presence of Her Majesty (who, by-the-bye, we suspect to 
have been attracted less by taste than conjugal condescension) is not very likely 
to meet an adequate reimbursement. Drury-lane is too vast a field for experi- 
menting; and there is something extremely obnoxious to public feeling in the 
conversion of a national sanctuary into a hostel for strangers. 

We now come to speak of the English Opera enterprise, which, though it owes 
its origin, and very much of its success to the indefatigable exertion and theatrical 
experience of Mr. Balfe, is not to be considered as a mere individual speculation, 
but is, in fact, a brother and sisterhood of artists—a family making common 
cause for the support of their mother art, willing to waive their own separate 
advantage for the accomplishment of a desirable purpose, and the probable par- 
ticipation of a remote reward. This is as it should be; the old fable of “ Jupiter 
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and the Waggoner” is the very best of all precepts for the remedy of evil; re- 
forms are always most salutary when they spring from the bosoms of the inte- 
rested, and missionaries declare that no conversion from heresy is so rapid or sa- 
tisfactory as that which is effected by the converted. The English Opera boasts 
altogether, perhaps, the best company of native talent which Italy and America 
have left us (we avail ourselves of Mr. Balfe’s national figure of speech when we 
rank Mme. Balfe as a native artist); the orchestra is extremely good, the chorus 
more than doubling the “‘ celebrated double”? so long puffed and half-paid by 
Mr. Bunn, and the pieces hitherto produced are of creditable excellence. 

Mr. Balfe’s opera, if not a first-rate work, is, at least, a clever one; and being 
written in a popular style, may serve as a viaduct, over the morass of dulness and 
uninformation, to the foot of that mountain whose summit both the talent and 
the taste of the country are ambitiously panting to reach. 

The experiment has now outlived the hazards of a nine days wonder, and the 
public begin to feel that they have a legitimate intellectual amusement within the 
reach of all ; the subscriptions of numerous patriotic and discerning persons have 
created a fund sufficient to secure the inferior salaries of the establishment, and 
the patronage of Her Majesty, who has taken a box for the season at the liberal 
price of two hundred and fifty guineas, with the expressed intention of frequently 
attending the performance, will, it is to be hoped, ensure a final reward to the 
principal artists commensurate with their talent and public spirit. We have only 
to recommend with all our earnestness this infant establishment to the notice of 
the real lovers and patrons of music, and to impress upon the minds of the com- 
pany themselves the necessity for unanimity and cordial co-operation in the task 
they have undertaken, the diligent selection and production of works of real merit, 
and we feel persuaded that general satisfaction will be the result. 


LIFE OF JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH; 
WITH A CRITICAL VIEW OF HIS COMPOSITIONS, BY J. N. FORKEL. 
(Translated expressly for the “« Musical World.”’) 
CHAPTER X. 


I have already noticed the careful manner in which Bach, all his life through, 
revised his works. I have had repeated opportunities of comparing together the 
various copies of the same work written in different years, and have felt both 
surprised and delighted at the diligence and ingenuity with which he contrived 
to make the indifferent good, the good better, and the better perfect. Nothing 
is more improving than such a comparison for the connoisseur, and the student 
eager in the prosecution of his art. It would be a very desirable object to add 
to the complete edition of Bach’s works, a supplement containing the most im- 
portant and instructive variations from his best works. And why should not 
this be done with the composer, the poct of tones, as well as with the poet in 
words. * 

In some of Bach’s earlier works it not unfrequently happened that he repeated 
the same idea as it were in other words ; as for instance, he perhaps repeated 
the same modulation in the same octave or in a lower one, or with a different 
turn of melody. In his maturer age he could not tolerate such meagerness ; 
and wherever he found faults of this sort he never failed to discard them, no 
matter into how many hands the piece had passed, or however highly it was 
approved. Two most remarkable instances of this occur in the two preludes in 
C major, and C sharp major, in the first part of the “‘ Well tempered clavichord,” 
both of which are in this manner shortened by one half, while they are thus 
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freed from all useless superfluities. In other pieces it sometimes occurred that 
Bach did too little; his idea was not fully expressed nor sufficiently carried 
out. I find a remarkable example of this in the prelude in D minor, in the 
second part of the ‘‘ Well tempered clavichord.” I possess several copies of this 
piece. In the oldest of them the first transposition of the theme into the bass 
is wanting, as well as several other passages which were necessary for the com- 
plete development of the thought. In the second copy this transposition of the 
theme into the bass is inserted whenever it occurs in the modes most nearly 
related to the original one. In the third several passages are more fully ex- 
pressed, and more neatly connected together. Still there remained some turns and 
figures of the melody which did not agree with the style and spirit of the rest ; 
and these inaccuracies are so carefully amended in a fourth copy as to render 
this prelude the most beautiful and perfect in the whole collection of the ‘‘ Well 
tempered clavichord.” Many persons preferred the piece in its original form, 
and thought it disimproved by these successive corrections. Bach, however, 
never suffered himself to be thus mislead, but persevered in his corrections till it 
pleased him. At the beginning of the last century it was as much the fashion 
to overload instrumental music with running passages on single principal notes 
as it has since been with vocal music, and Bach showed a passing conformity to 
this fashion, in as much as he wrote a few pieces in this style. One of these is 
the prelude in E minor, in the first part of the “‘ Well tempered clavichord ;” but 
soon returning to his own natural good taste, he altered it to the form in which 
it is now engraven. Every period of ten years has some new forms or style of 
melody peculiar to it, but which quickly grows out of fashion. A composer who 
wishes his works to descend to posterity should avoid these transient pecu- 
liarities. Bach, however, did not escape this rock in his early years. His first 
compositions for the organ, as well as his two-part inventions in their original 
form, are full of flourishes agreeably to the taste of that day. His organ pieces 
have remained as they were, but his inventions have been much improved. The 
public will soon have an opportunity of comparing the ancient with the later 
form, as the publishers have formed the praiseworthy resolution of suppressing 
the first edition, and delivering to subscribers an improved one in its stead. The 
methods of improvement hitherto spoken of extend, however, merely to the out- 
ward form; for instance, to the redundant or insufficient expression of an entire 
thought. But Bach frequently employed means to perfect his works so nice and 
refined as almost to defy explanation. Unity of style and character are often 
marred by the admission of one single note which, though it could not possibly 
be objected to by the most rigid musical grammarian, would yet offend the nice 
perception of the connoisseur The most common place passages may frequently 
become the most elegant by the substitution, addition or subtraction of a single 
note. But such cases can only be decided by the purest feeling and most 
finished and experienced taste ; and these qualities Bach possessed in an eminent 
degree ; and he gradually so improved both that no single idea was tolerable to 
him which, in all its points and bearings, did not agree and harmonize with the 
rest. His later works, therefore, are as if all cast in one mould; so smooth, 
even and harmonious is the rich stream of the most diversified ideas artfully 
blended together. This is a pinnacle of perfection in the art which none has 
ever so effectually attained to as John Sebastian Bach. 


CONCLUSION. 


WsEN an artist has produced a great number of works of various kinds, all 
excellent, all distinguished from the works of all other composers of his own or 
any other age; and all replete with an originality and spirit, which charms 
equally the professor and the amateur, there can be little question whether such 
an artist was a great genius or not. The most fertile fancy, the most exhaust- 
less invention, the most acute and critical judgment, shown by the fittest appli- 
cation to every object of the rich streams issuing from a brilliant imagination; a 
most refined taste, exhibited in the rejection of every arbitrary and superfluous 
note; the greatest ingenuity displayed in the discreetest use of the highest and 
most uncommon resources of the art; and, lastly, that wonderful combination 
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of all these best and rarest faculties of the mind and soul—these are surely clear 
characteristics of a real genius, if any such exist ; and he who cannot find these 
characteristics in the works of Bach can be little, or not at all, acquainted with 
them. And here let it be considered, that the greater and more perfect is a work 
of art, the deeper is the penetration, the closer study required to discover all its 
latent beauties. With such the roving spirit that flits from flower to flower and 
settles upon none is unavailing. 

Yet, with all the wonderful and admirable gifts he had received from nature, 
Bach would not have become the accomplished artist that he was, had he not by 
times avoided those rocks and shoals, on which many a genius, naturally per- 
haps as great as he, has foundered. I will here make a few remarks on this sub- 
ject, and then conclude this essay by pointing out to the reader some characte- 
ristic features of Bach’s genius. 

Genius, in its original nature, is nothing more than a decided inclination and 
taste for an art, which requires the most indefatigable industry to bring it to 
maturity. Industry not only enables genius to master the mechanical resources 
of an art, but it gradually developes judgment, and awakens reflection to take a 
part in the regulation of its too lively proceedings. The ease with which genius 
becomes master of the merely mechanical part of musical composition ; the com- 
placency with which not only the young author, but others also, regard his first 
essays, which are generally far too early looked upon as successful, frequently 
induce him to pass over the first principles of the art, and to attack difficulties 
before he is sufficiently well acquainted with that which is easy—to fly, in short, 
before his wings are grown. Nowif a genius is not restrained at this point, 
either by good advice and instruction, or by the diligent study of good classical 
works, in order to remedy this negligence, it will expend his best energies in 
puerile efforts, and never attain to real excellence. For it is certain that no effi- 
cient progress can be made, and nothing like perfection be attained if first prin- 
ciples are slighted or disregarded; and no one can effectually avail himself of his 
own experience unless he has previously profited by the knowledge and experi- 
ence of others. Bach did not run into this error. His great natural genius was 
attended with ano less uncommon industry, which incessantly prompted him, 
when he could not advance by his own strength, to avail himself of the aid 
afforded him by the models existing at that time. This assistance he derived 
first from Vivaldi’s violin concertos, and afterwards from the works of the best 
writers for the clavichord and organ. Nothing, however, is more capable of 
exercising the reflective powers of a young composer than counterpoint; and the 
masters above mentioned, who were at that time distinguished for their fugues, 
and their knowledge of counterpoint, afforded to Bach in their works ample ma- 
terials whereon to exercise his understanding, judgment, and reflection, so that 
he learnt to discover his own deficiencies, and the right method of advancing in 
his art. Public applause is a second rock which has wrecked many a fine but 
inexperienced genius. Though we would not so entirely undervalue public 
applause as did the Greek, who said to his pupil, after a successful performance 
in the theatre, ‘‘ You played badly: had you played well the public would not 
have applauded you.” Yet it is certain that very many artists are led astray by 
it, especially if they obtain it too early, that is, before they have acquired judg- 
ment and discrimination to know the true value of it. The public is content 
that everything should be human; but the artist ought to exalt his production 
into the divine. Therefore genuine excellence and public applause are seldom 
found compatible. Bach never sought such applause; he thought with 
Schiller :— 

“If by your art you cannot please all, 
Content the few: to please the multitude is bad.” 


Like every true genius he laboured for himself; he realized his own wishes, 
satisfied his own taste, chose his subjects according to his own judgment, and 
derived his chief gratification from his own approbation, which was unfailingly 
accompanied by that of every real connoisseur. And how could it be otherwise? 
He who endeavoures to frame his work to suit the fancy of some particular class 
of persons, either has no real genius, or makes a wrong use of it. To cater for 
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the taste of the multitude needs at most some little dexterity in the manner of 
treating tones. Artists of this description may be compared to the mechanic, 
who must make his goods in such a manner as that they may be used by their 
customers. Bach never submitted to be shackled by such conditions. He con- 
sidered that the artist should form the public taste, not the public form that of 
the artist. When required, as frequently happened, to write an easy piece for 
the clavichord, he used to say, ‘‘I will see what I can do;” and accordingly he 
chose an easy theme, but in working it up he always found so much to do with 
it that the piece could not, in the end, be easy. If it was objected that it was 
too difficult, he used to say, with a smile, ‘‘Only practice it well, and you will 
find it easy enough; you have as many and as good fingers on each hand as I 
have.” This was not from caprice, but from a real love of the art. 

It was this spirit that led him, by the great and sublime, to the highest summit 
of the art. To this spirit in them it may be attributed that the works of Bach 
not only please and delight, like the merely agreeable in art, but as it were carry 
us away with them, not only surprises us on a first hearing, but astonish us 
more and more the oftener we hear them, and the better we become acquainted 
with them, by the exhaustless fund of ideas to be found in them, which, when 
we have admired them a thousand times, still leaves us something new at every 
return. Lastly, even he who knows little more than the alphabet of music can 
hardly fail to admire them when they are well played to him, and he opens his 
ears and heart to them without prejudice. Nay more, to this genuine spirit of 
his art it is owing that Bach, with all that was great and masterly in his style, 
united the most refined taste, and the greatest precision in the single parts com- 
posing the great whole, which are not reckoned so indispensable here as in those 
works whose main object is the agreeable: that he considered the whole could 
not be perfect, if anything were wanting to the perfecting of a single part ; and 
that if, notwithstanding the tendency of his genius to the great and sublime, he 
occasionally composed and performed in a lighter and more cheerful style, still 
his very lightness and pleasantry were those of a sage. It was only through 
this union of the greatest genius with the greatest industry that J. S. Bach was 
enabled so vastly to extend the bounds of his art on every side, that his succes- 
sors have been unable to maintain this enlarged domain in its fullest extent ; this 
alone empowered him to produce such numerous and finished works, which col- 
Jectively are, and will ever remain genuine ideals, and imperishable models of art. 
And this man, the greatest musical poet, the greatest musical declaimer that ever 
existed, and probably ever will exist, was a German. Let his country be proud 
of him; let it be proud, but at the same time worthy of him. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tue individual committee of onz, on whom the state affairs of Tenterden- 
street devolve, has hit upon a novel expedient for the redemption of some 
threatened financial difficulties. The recent appointment of numerous foreign 
nobodies to professorships in the academy, arising out of private partiality or 
secret influence, rather than their known merit or recognised fitness for 
the office, has, if it has done nothing advantageous, considerably increased 
the disbursements of the treasurer: to counteract this alarming depletion of 
the exchequer, the political tactics of the worthy cabinet of one have been 
called into full play ; and reforms and retrenchments have been decreed, which, 
as those of the wider political world too often prove, seem likely to skin 
over the wound, leaving the evil to break out anew, or to fester in the system 
incurably. Who but a politician of the “ good old” Castlereagh school would 
think of doubling the “ regulation” number of streamers to be hoisted at the 
mast head of a man-of-war, and meet the additional charge by reducing the 
strength of her cable one-third? Such, however, has been the resolution (una- 
nimous of course) of the unicorn board of directors of the Royal Academy of 
Music; the harmony lessons, which used to form the staple of instruction, have 
been reduced one-third—i. e. the classes for harmony and composition, which 
every student is enjoined to attend, have heretofore been arranged in parties of 
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four—each party receiving an hour’s attention from the professor; by the new 
decree the parties are augmented to six, and the modicum of time allotted for the 
most difficult, as well as most essential branch of his art, is ten minutes to each 
pupil—just sufficient for him to spread his exercise before the professor, consider 
of an answer to the first query, shut his book and wonder at the progress he has 
made. We very much doubt the wisdom of accumulating professors, each with 
some variety of system, in an institution where students necessarily pass under 
several preceptors, and where the first object should be to found and promulgate 
a system of his own; it may be urged in answer to this, that instrumental prac- 
tice is improved by the inculcation of various styles, and that new professors are 
for the most part instrumentalists ; but if the appointments in question had been 
given to anybody of eminence, even then we should be loth to admit that the 
acquisition of practical music ought to claim supremacy over theoretical study in 
an establishment of this nature; but, as the said nobodies are inferior both in 
talent and eminence to most of the professors hitherto engaged, we cannot 
. wonder at the very general murmur throughout the academy, occasioned by 
a decree which is, alike injurious to the student and the teacher—rendering 
it impossible for either to do justice to the other. We shall have a word 
to say hereafter respecting the grossly invidious disparity of terms paid to the 
professors who really do the business of the Academy, and those awarded to the 
favoured nobodies for crippling it; at present we shall only express surprise at 
the neglect and indifference of the non-attending members of the commiitee, and 
most earnestly call upon the subscribers or others, in whom the discretion is 
vested, to elect an efficient board of directors, whose co-operation may correct 
the abuses of its government and restrain the individual singular one from errors 
and injustices which we are persuaded he commits unwittingly, and would 
himself prefer to be relieved from the onerous liability to re-perpetration. 





ORIGINAL LETTER OF CARL MARIA VON WEBER. 
(Translated expressly for the ‘‘ Musical World.”’) 


[The following letter was addressed, by Weber, to one who had at an ad- 
vanced period of life conceived an ardent passion for music. This feeling had 
given him a disrelish for the routine of every-day life, and led him to aspire to a 
rank among the votaries of the tuneful muse. Under these impressions, he ap- 
plied to Weber for his advice, and this letter is the result of his application.— 
Ep. M. W.] 

Sir,—The candid reliance which you have thought proper to place on me, 
justifies my addressing you with that openness and sincerity which artists owe 
to each other. By the youthful, and by men of too ardent and sanguine a tem- 
perament, plain truth is apt to be regarded as cold, harsh, and ill timed; but 
your more matured judgment and experience will do me the credit to believe, 
that what I am about to say, in reply to your letter, proceeds from the best 
feelings, and from the most cordial wishes for your well-being in life. 

It is your desire to devote yourself to music and to follow it as a profession : 
as you apply to me for my advice under these circumstances, I consider it my 
duty to direct your attention to the almost infinite difficulties wherewith you 
will have to contend. I am unacquainted with the degree of talent with which 
you may have been gifted by Providence; but of this [ am certain, that even to 
the talents of the higher, nay, I might even add, of the highest order, favourable 
circumstances are necessary, to enable their possessors to make a fortunate hit 
in the world, and obtain a certain degree of credit and reputation. 

At your period of life, when the critical faculty has obtained the ascendancy, 
—a faculty which is always stronger in proportion to the degree of mental 
culture,—it is exceedingly difficult to retrace your steps, and commence the 
grammatical and technical portion of the art, in such a manner, and with such 
success, as not tv sink under the attempt or fall into perplexing doubts as to 
your own capability for the pursuit ;—a painful state of mind, which is fre- 
quently productive of much evil. We well know what the effect of art is, when 
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cultivated for itself alone ; when pursued with that singleness of purpose, which, 
in the end, is sure to gain the ascendency over all artificial means. We are not 
satisfied unless we at once produce the intended effect; we do not sing uncon- 
sciously like a bird, which sings merely because it is a bird: we have witnessed 
the effect of song, and having calculated upon the same, direct our efforts to at- 
tain it. It is a cause originating externally with regard to us, and proceeding 
to act internally ; whereas, according to its real nature, the very reverse should 
take place. 

But granting that your talents and assiduity should surmount all this, and 
that you become a superior musician : yet are you sure that you will succeed in 
convincing the world of the fact, and that you will not be forced to sink beneath 
the thousand crosses and vexations that beset the artist? How much splendid 
talent has in this manner been lost to the world! and heaven knows if the 
number of those be not considerable, who, after having attained the envied 
pinnacle of the art, would willingly exchange their honours for what it has cost 
them in the acquisition! It is a burthen that becomes every day more oppres- 
sive to the possessor, and robs him of himself, of his relatives and his friends to 
the world’s end. 

Again, what substantial benefit does the artist derive from the pursuit to 
which he devotes himself with so much ardour, and what hope has he that his 
profession will advance him to any distinguished place in social life? If you are 
a practical musician, what object have you in view? is itan appointment in the 
church ?—this is not to be obtained without much difficulty, and when obtained, 
the compensation is but scanty and insufficient : is it tuition ?—how rarely does 
this produce anything beyond a mere pittance, barely sufficient for the mainte- 
nance of life. 

If you are a composer—how many years must pass before you become known 
to the public, and obtain sufficient patronage even to enable you to defray the 
expenses of the publication of your works, not to speak of the additional diffi- 
culty of inducing managers to produce them. And what if you succeed at last? 
—a scanty existence is all you have a right to hope for. 

There are it is true exceptions against all I have advanced : but what justifies 
you in believing that you will belong to the chosen few, to whom they apply ? 
And grant that this good fortune attend you, in what respect will they prove 
valuable to you? Only in as far as they influence the breast of every honest 
man ; in the consciousness of duty fulfilled according to the best of his power, 
and in a resignation to the will of Providence amidst all the difficulties thrown 
in the way of well-meant endeavours, and amidst all the neglect and ingratitude 
of the world. 

Finally, let me entreat you not to attribute what I have thought it a duty to 
state, in answer to your application, to motives either of discouragement or dis- 
suasion from the accomplishment of the object you have in view. In cases where 
we take a decisive step which is to influence the whole of our existence, that in- 
ward voice which speaks from the recesses of the heart must be the only judge. 
—I am, &c., 

C. M. von Weser. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


NATIONAL OPERA. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—As some’ public writers have recommended our composers to return to the ballad 
opera, I beg to offer a few hasty remarks on the subject, which may draw forth the 
opinions of some more intelligent person. 

Have the numerous musical societies now existing in London and other places, as wel{ 
as the public performances at Exeter Hall, the promenade concerts, and concerts at the 
various literary and mechanic’s institutions, produced a change in the musical taste of the 
public? If they have, which I think cannot be disputed, will the monotony of the ballad 
opera be any longer endured ? for the following reasons I think it certainly will not. The 


*The note ,which according to the German tabuleture is called B, is B flat in English. 
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first thing of importance in an opera, as regards entertainment, is fhe song—now this may 
take many forms; for instance, the most simple is the ballad, then comes the rondo, the 
cavatina, and the grand scena, consisting of a recitative and three or four movements, 
some slow and others fast, which may be varied by being accompanied by a chorus. The 
other pieces, as the duet, the trio and quartet, may also receive different forms. Now 
the whole of these phases may be, and usually are presented in a grand opera, thereby 
producing an extensive variety and consequently a continued interest. Since the first pro- 
duction of Der Freischutz in England, these different kinds of pieces being constantly 
presented to the public, it is used to them and therefore nothing less will give satisfaction. 
In the ballad opera what is there to compete with this variety of effects? merely the 
ballad, the cavatina, the duet, in which both persons usually express the same words, the 
accompanied glee and the chorus. It appears to me that an attempt to bring back the 
taste of the public to this monotonous form of the opera would be about as wise as to try 
to persuade a man to forsake his coffee, hot rolls, and cold chicken for the bread and 
scrape, and sky-blue which he relished pretty well when at school. In fact, since the 
days of the popularity of the ballad opera, the feeling and taste of the public have changed ; 
for this reason the form of the English opera must also change. If the English composers 
are to be successful in their struggle with the Italians and Germans, they must adopt the 
same forms in their music, for the simple ballad alone will never make any stand against 
the thunder of the concerted music of the Italians and Germans.—I am, Sit, your's 
obediently, A FRIEND TO NATIVE TALENT. 


[We agree ‘with our correspondent—the big wig twaddle and antediluvian 
simplicity of the ‘ public writers” to whom he alludes, reminds us of the 
countryman in the fable, who, when asked why he deserted the new pathway to 
his village church, and wallowed up to his knees in the old miry lane, answered, 
“My feyther went this road, and he is gone to heaven!” The subject is, 
however, interesting and invites discussion.—Ep. M. W.] 





MUSICSELLERS. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


S1rx.—Allow me to call your attention to what I consider little less than a fraud on the 
public. I have lately purchased some duetts, entitled ‘‘ Grand original duetts for piano 
and violin, by F. Kuhlau,’”’ upon attempting which I had the mortification to find that 
they had been written for piano and flute, and that the so called “‘violin’’ part was a mere 
arrangement. Any musician will know the difference which necessarily exists between 
violin and flute music, and the arrangement of Kuhlau’s duetts (I doubt whether there 
has been any alteration except the word ‘‘ flute’’ to “ violin’) is about as good as would 
be the flute part of an overture for the orchestra played on the violin. I also purchased 
some of Strauss’s waltzes “for piano and violin,” the violin part of which is a copy of the 
upper notes of the pianoforte part, the two instruments playing in unison throughout. All 
this music is therefore a mere catchpenny to delude those persons who are compelled to 
purchase music without a trial, and to depend on the good faith (query?) of music- 
sellers. Iam, Sir, your humble servant, ALLEGRO. 


[We print ‘ Allegro’s ” letter to awaken the attention of respectable music- 
sellers to an evil of which there is too much reason to complain.—Ep. M. W.] 





MUSICAL ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘“ Dubius,” appears to be little versed in the regulations of 
such societies as the Camden, Percy, and Musical Antiquarian, if he can suppose that the 
funds of one year, or any portion of them, are applied to the benefit of the members of 
another. The Camden Society generally publish one work after the expiration of the 
year, as, in balancing accounts, they ascertain what funds remain, and can then better 
judge to what extent they are applicable; but the circulation of the new work is invariably 
confined to those who have contributed these funds. 

Many of the members of the Musical Antiquarian Society do not know the length of 
time necessarily employed in the preparation of their works, and may think, as “ Byrd’s 
Mass ”’ will not be ready until the first week in April, that much time has been lost. The 
making the first score, from part books without bars, and which are by no means free 
from mistakes, cannot be computed at less than a month, and will often occupy three 
months, if the editor has little leisure to devote to it and the work be long. Only one 
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engraver is employed upon one work, and he is not allowed (as is usual with other long 
publications) to distribute it among his journeymen. This is to ensure the best engraving 
and uniform workmanship. Thus “ Wilbye’s First Set of Madrigals’’ have been in the 
hands of the editor three months. The first corrections of the editor and the subsequent 
revision of a work occupy another month, and finally, the printing, drying, and hot- 
pressing of the music cannot be properly done in less than a month. I am happy to say 
that Purcell’s opera of Dido and /Eneas, and “ Wilbye’s First Set of Madrigals ” are now 
engraved; “ Dowland’s First Set” commenced, “ Byrd’s Cautiones Sacre’ and “ Orlando 
Gibbon’s Madrigals,” and two other works are copied, and in the hands of the editors 
preparing for the engraver, and I can assure the members that no time has been need- 
lessly lost. Should the number of members go on increasing as rapidly as hitherto (they 
are now verging upon five hundred) I think the society may be enabled to furnish more 
than the stipulated number of plates, although, since that calculation was made, the size 
both of the plates and of the paper has been enlarged, thereby increasing the cost of both, 
but including also a larger proportion of matter in every page.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, 

50, New Bond-street. W. CHAPPELL, Treasurer. 

(Mr. W. Chappell’s explanation will be satisfactary to the subscribers of the 
‘* Musical Antiquarian Society.” We suspect, however, that the delay of the 
Society’s publications has arisen out of the procrastination of unpaid editorship ; 
the labour of love is a pleasant but fluctuating stimulus, and we recommend the 
society to ensure the punctuality of its object by electing a stipendiary editor for 
the onerous drudgery of their future publications.—-Ep. M. W: 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
METROPOLITAN. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.—A new oratorio, by Mr. George Perry, the 
leader of this society’s concerts, was performed on Friday last, at Exeter Hall, 
with very considerable applause. For our own parts, we confess to an enthu- 


siasm in the cause—a feeling of respect for the laudable ambition which has led 
the composer to the completion of a long and laborious task for the mere love of 
it, not, perhaps, unmixed with the pleasure of following in the classic track of 
the greatest men in his art that have ever delighted and surprised the world ; not 
without a latent hope of enjoying some faint and transient ray of their immortal 
glory—for the idea of remuneration by the wide publication of awork so volumi- 
nous, could never have entered his brain—we acknowledge to having been drawn 
by such feelings wide away from the sober ratiocination of a Censor, and there- 
fore defer judgement until after another and a calmer hearing. 

The subject of the oratorio is ‘‘ The Death of Abel,” than which,. one more 
unsuitable, could not, we think, have been chosen ; since the necessarily limited 
dramatis persone (and drama it is, or should be, however the Exeter Hallites 
may sicken at the truism) abridges the chief power of an oratorio, and that for 
which the Sacred Harmonic Society is most eminent—the chorus. In the gar- 
den of Eden, of course, the Adamite family can alone be actors: for the serpent, 
though introduced by the impersonation of Mr. Leffler, performs by no means so 
busy a part as the real ‘‘ Impure” is surmised to be acting in the larger world. 
This renders the work somewhat monotonous, for the chorusses being invariably 
un-human are of one character. Milton avoided this, and produced a poetical 
contrast by giving to the revolted angels the anomaly of human passions, and 
thus produced his wonderful result. 

The oratorio was ably sustained by Miss Birch, Miss Ward, a young lady 
whose promise as a vocalist will claim our future attention, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. 
Pearsall, Mr. Leffier, and Mr. H. Phillips; the band was in excellent order ; 
and the chorus, with one or two exceptions, was perfect. We do hope the suc- 
cess of this effort will excite the dormant emulation of our gifted musicians. 
Where are Mr. E. J. Loder’s and Mr. W. S. Bennett’s long talked of oratorios? 
Mr. Perry’s reception must have been extremely gratifying to himself and his 
friends—at the conclusion of the performance, the universal cheers of a crowded 
room, and the simultaneous waving of music-books by the choristers surround- 
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ing him, might fairly have been felt by the composer as a living apotheosis—an 
exaltation into the regions of Fame, wafted by the winged cherubim of his own 
creation. 

Eastern Instirution.—We were wrong in stating that the concert on 
Thursday evening was to be the last of the series; there will be one more on the 
8th of April. There was a good band at the concert on the 18th, led by Mr. 
Eliason, and conducted by Mr. T. Cooke ; and several overtures were played with 
great energy and effect. Young Case acquitted himself well in a solu on the 
violin, as did Mr. Richardson on the flute. A variety of vocal music was ably 
sustained by Miss Birch, Miss Hawes, Mrs. W. Seguin; Messrs. Frazer, W. 
Seguin, and John Parry, and the performance altogether afforded the highest 
gratification to a most crowded audience. 

Tue New Mexopuonic Society performed Beethoven’s Mass in C, and a 
selection of sacred music, on Thursday evening, at the Music Hall, Store-street, 
an excellent structure for the purpose, with a fine powerful organ, at which Mr. 
Jolley, jun. presided; Mr. W. Blagrove led a tolerable band, and Mr. Holder- 
ness conducted. The soli parts were very indifferently sung, and the trebles 
were far too feeble in the choruses ; there should have been at least twice as 
many. Mr. Key performed a solo on the clarionet in a very clever manner, and 
was loudly and deservedly applauded. Miss Cubitt sung ‘“ Let the bright sera- 
phim” (accompanied on the trumpet by Mr. Batley) with great applause; this 
young lady possesses a fine mezzo soprano voice, but her intonation on the upper 
notes is not always correct; she should attend to this. Miss Lanza gave “‘ He 
was despised,” with feeling and effect. Songs were sung by Miss Porter and 
Mr. Peters, and several choruses were performed to the satisfaction of a large 
assemblage of persons. 





FOREIGN. 


Paris.—Don Giovanni will be played at the Academie Royale, on Monday. 
Considerable objections have been made to the production of Der Freischutz— 
the critical authorities disputing the propriety of opening the doors of the grand 
French opera to any foreign production not most unequivocally of the highest 
excellence. This seems hyper and super-critical in Paris, where by far the 
greater number of musical hits have been made by foreign composers from the 
days of Lulli, and Gluck, down to those of Cherubini, Meyerbeer, Donizetti, and 
Auber, who is indigenously a Spaniard; however, it is pleasant to see public 
opinion flowing in the only true course towards national eminence, and to ob- 
serve the contrast of indifference on the one hand, and unnatural avidity on the 
other with which exotics are received in England. Les Diamants de la Couronne 
continues to fill the Opera Comique. Liszt, as well as Doehler, is in Paris. The 
“ Five” are taking their benefits preparatory to crossing the Straits of Dover. 





PROVINCIAL. 
(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our country correspondents. The editors of the M. W. are, therefore, not respon- 


sible for any matter of opinion it may contain, beyond what their editorial signature is appended to.} 


Mancuester.—The Amateur Choral Society gave their third dress concert on Tuesday 
last, to a brilliant and fashionable auditory ; the chief attraction of the evening being the 
production (for the first time in Manchester) of Mendelsshon’s celebrated oratorio, Sé. 
Paul, with full orchestral accompaniments, ably led by Mr. C. A. Seymour, and the 
whole conducted with great spirit by Mr. D. W. Banks. The performance, on the whole, 
was decidedly successful, the choruses being given with great precision by the amateurs, 
and reflecting great credit upon the energy and industry of the conductor; and although 
mustering upwards of one hundred performers (band and chorus), we have no doubt, with 
judicious management, the directors may double their choirs for the next season, and 
render the performances of this society equally as attractive as those in the Exeter Hall, 
London. The principal songs were Miss Hardman’s “ Jerusalem,’’ sung with much sweet- 
ness by that lady, and Miss Stott’s contralto song, ‘“ But the lord is mindful of his own, 
which was sung with great discrimination, her powerfully deep tones telling extremely 
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well; nor must we omit a just meed of praise to Mr. James Isherwood for the superior 
style in which he gave “Oh! God have mercy upon me,” which was extremely well 
received. The second part consisted chiefiy of a selection from Haydn’s Mass, No. 12, the 
style of which formed a striking contrast to the oratorio in the first part. Miss Graham 
was successful in Haydn’s song from the Seasons, ‘* Here amid the calm recesses,” the only 
drawback being the want of a more distinct articulation, which this young lady would find 
to her advantage to study. The concert closed with Haydn’s celebrated chorus, “ The 
heavens are telling,” the effect of which was partly spoiled by several parties attempting 
to leave the room, but we were glad to find the committee anxious to prevent so marked 
a disrespect to the performers. 

Gentlemen’s Concert, Friday Evening, March 12, 1841.-—Excepting the instrumental 
part, this concert was one of a very mediocre character. The splendid overture of 
Reissiger, played at the last private concert, was again performed, and with great brilliancy 
and effect. The singing of both Mme. and Signor Lablache evince improvement since 
last they appeared in Manchester. Mr. Wolff, the violinist, who was here, we believe, 
about six years ago, fully realizes the promise his appearance then gave birth to. He 
played with great briliancy a concerto of De Beriot’s, and introduced some new and well- 
executed passages, which were effected without trickery, and with the ease and quietude 
of an accomplished artist. Mme. Lablache’s first solo, ‘‘ The grave digger,’’ although 
always encored in London, failed of that compliment here. The overtare to Zampa was 
an admirable performance. “The battle prayer” was charmingly sung and loudly en- 
cored. ‘“ Largo al factotum ” and “ Miei rampolli’”’ are too coarse when divided from 
their proper places in the operas to be very pleasing even in the hands of first-rate singers. 
Mdlle. Santa would promote both our ‘ peace of mind,” as well as comfort, if she would 
in future bestow all her favours and her weary songs upon the metropolis, or the place of 
her birth. The notice put on the bills, requesting the company not to leave the room 
during the performance of any piece of music, was productive of good. We hope in a 
little time such notices will be unnecessary, and politeness, if not the love of music, will 
put a stop to such unbecoming practices. 

CurEetHaM Gire Cius.—The seventh meeting for the season 1840-1, was held at the 
Mile House, on Monday evening last, and was as usual very numerously attended. The 
scheme was a good one—if anything, too good for a general audience—but, if we may 
judge from the applause that was bestowed upon many of the pieces, not too good for the 
company present. ‘‘ Mine be a cot,”’ by Horsley, was never in our hearing so effectively 
given, ‘* The Seasons,”’ one of Tom Cooke’s finest productions, was sung in a most 
admirable manner; it is one of those highly wrought and lengthy compositions that re- 
quire the utmost nicety in performance, as well as the rivetted attention of an audience, 
to be appreciated as it deserves,—it was’ very loudly applauded at its close. Another 
favourite, the scene (for it can scarcely be called a glee) from Sir Walter Scott’s ‘* Lay 
of the Last Minstrel,” so beautifully set to music by Dr. Clarke, commencing “ It is the 
roar of Teviot’s tide?” brought out Messrs. Walton and Sheldrick to advantage in the solos 
belonging to it, and was altogether a very effective performance. The “ Huntsman’s 
Chorus,” from Der Freischutz, was performed as it ought to be, and formed. a spirited 
finale to the first part. ‘‘ Come Clara,” one of Spofforth’s best efforts, was very loudly 
encored, as it well deserved to be. ‘ Father of Heroes,” by Dr. Calcott, and ‘“‘ Pap- 
pataci,” were both well received. The exceedingly difficult chorus from Meyerbeer’s 
Robert le Diable, “ Fill high the Generous Measure,” closed the evening’s perform- 
ance in a style highly creditable to the singers. We should not omit to mention that Mr. 
Graham’s accompaniments to the glees and choruses was very able and efficient. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ene.isn Opgra.—We are gratified to announce that Her Majesty has be- 
come a subscriber to this thriving establishment. A box is fitting up for the 
queen, who has expressed her intention to be frequently present at the per- 
formance. Independent of this, the audiences have been progressively increasing 
and the spirits of Mr. Balfe and his colleagues are in the ascendant. The new 
one act opera, with the music of Ambroise Thomas, comes out this evening ; we 
have heard a very good report both of the libretto, and the composition, and 
much reliance is placed on its success. The title of this piece, The Matrimonial 
Ladder, would prove attractive to all persons proposing to take steps in that 
important change of condition, both man and maiden. 

German Opera.—lIt is generally rumoured that there is no foundation what- 
ever for the announced visit of Meyerbeer to London for the production of 
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his opera of the Huguenots at Drury-lane Theatre. We scarcely credit the 
report, and we would fain hope it to be untrue, for the auctioneer puffing system 
is now-a-days so entirely scouted by reputable managers, and so completely 
sneered at by the public, that we verily believe if the late respectable Mr. 
Richardson, of ‘‘ Fair-fame,”’ were to rise from his cerements, he would disdain 
to announce in his broad-sheet one single explosion of “ blue-fire” beyond the 
stipulated number set down in the prompter’s book, vulgarly called a slate, and 
absolutely intended to be given for the enlightenment of his credulous and 
admiring audience 

Irautan Opzra.—On Saturday evening last there was a most extraordinary 
introduction to the opera of Tancredi, at this theatre—a sort of reversed imita- 
tion of Haydn’s well known jocose symphony, in which the performers quit the 
orchestra one by one until the leader alone remains. Her Majesty is, it seems, 
a far better ¢imeis¢t than her musical lieges in general; and having thought proper, 
either for the sake of inculcating the advantage of keeping good hours on Satur- 
day nights, or as a sly hint to our friends of the opera band, who are ‘by no means 
so notorious for punctuality as could be wished. Her Majesty was graciously 
pleased to arrive in the Haymarket at half-past seven, full thirty minutes before 
the announced time for performance, and at least forty-five minutes prior to the 
usual period for bruising the stage with the prompter’s cudgel. What was to be 
done? Should the Queen be kept waiting? M..Laporte was puzzled—Signor 
Costa was in a consternation—the singers were hurried—half-dressed from their 
toilettes—there was no leader, though the great first fiddle was seated—the elite, 
few and far between, looked as though they could wonder—the thinking “select” 
took snuff, and talked politics—the juvenile high-blooded, those dear boys at a 
“row,” began to ferment an emeute—as Sterne says “ there was no help for it,” 
the aforesaid cudgel did its duty—the overture commenced with twenty-five in 
the orchestra, and it was not till the end of the introduction that the entire corps, 
instrumental and vocal, were at their posts. It was ludicrous to observe the pro- 
crastinators dropping in, starting, and stealing to their places like snubbed 
schoolboys after morning prayers. M. Laporte, we are told, has a summary 
punishment in store for the next offence—gentlemen of the orchestra beware— 
the time-keeper is ‘‘ at home.” 

M. Henri Vieuxtemps the much lauded French violinist will perform at the 
Philharmonic on the 19th of April. His concert at the Renaissance Theatre in 
Paris produced so great an overflow that the managers have liberally rewarded 
him to postpone his departure. 

Lonpon ProresstonaLt Cuorat Society.—We were favoured with an in- 
vitation to be present at an organ rehearsal of the Seasons, on Friday last, pre- 
paratory to its performance by this society in commemoration of Haydn’s birth- 
day, March 31st ; it is hardly fair to prejudge a performance by a rehearsal, but 
from what we heard we can confidently state that the art of chorus singing has 
never yet been brought to so high a state of perfection as by this society, under 
the persevering superintendence of Mr. G.:F. Harris. Those who have never 
heard the Seasons but with the slovenly getting up of occasional concerts will, 
we are persuaded, feel equal delight and surprise at the style, power, and con- 
trast exhibited in the execution of this classical work; it is a choral effort pos- 
sessing all the effect of the German Opera choir with an infinite superiority of 
finish, We recommend the concert of this society to the patronage of the lovers 
of fine music. 

Cuamsper Concert oF THE Royat Acapemy Pupiis.—Another charming 
soirée was given by the elder students, on Friday evening last, when a number 
of professors and distinguished amateurs were invited, and expressed themselves 
in terms of high commendation of the performance. The programme presented 
no MS. piece as heretofore, but was extremely well selected, and contained a 
novelty to this country—a Concerto for the pianoforte, by Sebastian Bach, with 
accompaniments for a Quintet orchestra. It is full of the grand beauties of. the 
master, and was most cleverly performed by Miss Mason, pupil of Mr. W. S. 
Bennett. We consider these occasional meetings as an important stride in the 
march of improvement at this interesting institution. 
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Ancient Concerts.—A new arrangement commenced last night in regard to 
the conducting of the concerts of Ancient Music. Mr. Bishop wielded the baton, 
and Mr. Lucas sat at the organ. 

PART I. 
Selection from the Creation ........ccscccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccos MAYAN. 
Song—Tune your harps (Esther) Mr. Bennett ........:0.ececeseeeeteeee seeee. Handel. 
Chorus—Credo in unum 
Quartet—Et incarnatus %........ecceeereee eecceeccesecere secees sees eee Beethoven. 
Chorus—Et resurrexit 
Song—He was despised (Messiah), Miss Hawes..... 
Quartetto and Chorus—Tu di grazia (Passione) .. . 
Song—O Lord, have mercy upon me, Mr. Phillips ......seeeee - Pergolesi. 
Chorus—Sanctus Dominus 


Quartet—Benedictus 
Solo—Agnus Dei, Miss Birch Vensen cccccccccescccccce Mozart. 
—— Chorus—Dona nobis pacem . 

ong—Rejoice greatly, Mme. Caradori Allen . 
Chorus—| allelujah y (Messiah) .o.ccccceeseceeess Handel. 


PART II. 
Overture (Egmont)....ccccccceccvecccscscsscccsccccsccsssssssscssccessoess Beethoven. 
Aria and Chorus—Vengo a voi (Gerusalemme liberata), Miss Birch ........+. Guglielmi. 
Quartetto—Placido @ i] Mar....sasccesccesccccceecececerenes «+» Mozart. 
Chorus—Dixit Domiuus .........eeeee08 Mozart. 
Song—Let the bright Seraphim (Samson) Mme. C: Handel. 
Duetto—Ti veggo, Miss Birch and Miss Hawes ......... Winter. 
Movement from Handel's Lessons, arranged by........-.eeeseseee esceccccee Greatorex. 
Glee—When winds breathe soft, Messrs, Birch, Hawkins, Peck, Bennet and 
Machin .,..cccccccccccccccevcccccccscccccosccccccccscscccccccoccccs Webbe. 
Chorus—The Lord shall reig ; 
Recit.—For the horse of Pharaoh 
Solo—Sing ye to the Lord, Miss Birch 
Chorus—The horse and his rider 
Mr. H. Puitirps.—The version of the ‘severe accident,” &c. &c. that befel 
Mr. Phillips, in Dublin, which we have heard, run thus:—He made a false step, 
and fell in a dark passage : his watch, being in his waistcoat pocket, was forced 
against his side, very violently, which caused him very acute pain, and it was 
deemed prudent to apply a number of leeches. On informing his medical atten- 
dant that he was on the point of setting off for London to fulfil his engagement 
with Mr. Balfe, the cunning Leech declared it would be at the hazard of his life ; 
but Mr. Phillips rallied, and two days afterwards sung at the theatre, but not 
without an apology, for his inability to exert himself, as he was wont todo. He 
performed also on Saturday, the 6th of March, for Miss Romer’s benefit, then 
left Dublin, and was present at the rehearsal of the Ancient Concert on the fol- 
lowing Monday Morning. We have been told that Mr. Phillips wrote to Mr. 
Balfe, before the accident happened, requesting permission to remain another 
week in Dublin, which could not, by any means, be granted, and letters were 
written to him urging his immediate departure for London, not only by Mr. Balfe, 
but by Mr. Wilson, the vocalist, and a gentleman who felt a great interest in the 
success of the English opera undertaking. : 
Her Maszsrty honours the English Opera House with her presence this even- 
ing, a commodious entrance and appropriate retiring room having been expressly 
fitted up for her accomodation. 


(Israel in Egypt)........se0...+. Handel, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
J.C.” is thanked for his letter. 
“ Scherzo"’ will kill us with his caustic drolleries. 
“G.” of Liverpool is under consideration. 
A severe attack of Influenza will, it is hoped, excuse us to unanswered correspondents. 





List oF New PuBticaTIons. 


PIANOFORTE. MISCELANEOUS. 

Les Concerts de Societe, for voice, piano, 

Jullien.—Grande Valse Chromatique, dedi- and cornet-a-pistons, no, 8, Lachner's 
cated to Berlioz - - -  Wessel.| The Sea has its pearls (the same for voice 

—Quadrilie Parisien. with his new piano and orn - wei} Wessel. 
piccolo variations —- - - Ditto. | Hummel.—Sonata, op. 19, in E flat, for pi- 

N.C. Bochsa.—Mercadante’s opera II Bravo, ano and violoncello (the same for piano 
arranged for harp and piano, with flute and flute) = - - - . Ditto. 
and violoncello, ad. lib., books Land 9 Boosey. | Schneider.—Duos Amusantes, for 2 flutes, 

Coote, Charles. —The favourite dauce of edited by J. Clinton, op. 28 in the flat —— 
The Cotillion —- - - Chappell.| keys, op. 55 in the sharp keys - Ditto 
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‘(List of New Publications continued. ) 


Macfarlane.—Eighteen sets of choice waltzes Shelton, Mrs. H—The Old Yew-tree Ci l. 
by Strauss, Lanner, and Labitzky, for Linley, G.—They are not all joy’s roses itlo. 
piano and cornet-a-pistons = - - Wessel.| Corfe, C. W.—We'll hear the strains, we 

heard so oft, duet - - - - 0. 
VOCAL. Seven Songs for the Nursery, composed, and 

Thomson, G. H.—The Remembrance of Home dedicated to Mrs. Edgar Disney = - Ditto. 
. — Orsini.—Son deserta sulla terra cavatina, 

Tully, J. H.—The Sisters - - = - itto.| nelloperaGiuditta - - + - Boosey. 


THEATRE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA. 
Open every MONDAY, TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY. 
tones EVENING will be ) — yay a Grand Opera, entitled 
; KEOLANTHE;; or, The Unearthly Bride. 
Keolanthe, Madame Balfe; Pavina, Miss Gould (pupil of Mr. John Barnett): Fillippo, Mr Stret- 
ton; Andrea, Mr. Wilson ; Ombrastro, Mr. H. Phillips. 
After which, a Comic Opera, from the French, entitled 
THE MATRIMONIAL LADDER. 
Mme. la Marquise de Beausecours, Miss E. Howard; Le Chevalier d’ Orgueville,“Mr. Wilson. 
Stalls 7s., no half-price ; pes and Dress Circle 5s , half-price 3s.’; Upper Circle 4s., half-price‘2s. ; 
Pit 2s. 6d., “half-price Is. 6d. ; Gallery 1s., no half-price. Half-price at a Quarter past Nine. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY-LANE. 
GERMAN OPERA. 
ngs EVENING will be ponte’ eerene Grand Opera of 
ELIO. 


Don Pizarro, Herr Sesselmann; Florestan, Herr Haitzinger; Rocco, Herr Mellinger; Leonore, 
Mme. Stoeckel Heinefetter; Marcelline, Mme. Michalesi. 
A powerful Chorus, under the direction of Herr Baerwolf. 
The Orchestra, on a Grand Scale, directed by Herr Ganz. 
Stalls. 10s. 6d; Dress Boxes, 7s.; Upper Boxes, 6s.; Upper Box Stalls, 5s.; Pit, 5s.; Gallery, 3s. 
Acting and Stage Manager, Mr. Bunn. 


ABLACHE’S COMPLETE METHOD OF SINGING. Being an Analy- 
sis of the principles by which Study should be regulated in forming and developing the Voice, 
in acquiring flexibility, and in cultivating Taste, with Mlustrative Examples, Exercises, and Pro- 
gressive Studies in Vocalization; by LOUIS LABLACHE, Instructor to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
to whom (by permission) it is respectfully dedicated. Price £1 1s. 
CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND-STREET. 

















This day is published, price 2s. ° feb 

lF\HE FREE THE GERMAN RHINE.—A popular German Deon Song, 

founded on the recent exposition of the designs of France with respect to the Rhenish provinces 
ofGermany. The original Poem by N. BECKER, with the Music as composed by Dr. Schumann, of 
Leipzig, is now singing with the utmost enthusiasm in all parts of Germany, The spirit of the ori- 
ginal Poem has been preserved in the present translation by J. W. HUDSON, and the alterations have 
been carefully adapted to the English taste. 

London: R, MILLS, Music Warehouse, 140, NEW BOND-STREET. 





BERON.—WEBER’S Opera of OBERON complete for the Pianoforte, 
rice 6s.; also, the Opera Complete, with Words, price 15s. Various arrangements for the 
above Opera by Thalberg, Moscheles, erz, Czerny, Bochisa, &c &c. 
CRAMER, ADDISON, and BEALE, 201, REGENT-STREET. 


UST PUBLISHED, NEW GLEES.—SIX CONVIVIAL GLEES for 

THREE VOICES, illustrative of the History of England. No. 1. King Canute. No.2. William 

Rufus. No.3. Fair Rosamond. No. 4. Queen Bess. No. 5. Oliver Cromwell. No. 6. Sir Hugh 
Myddleton. HILL and Co., 28, REGENT-STREET, PICCADILLY. 


DE BERIOT’S TWO LAST COMPOSITIONS FOR THE VIOLIN. 


HIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, price 12s., with Accompaniment of Piano, and 
20s. with full Orchestra Parts. 
1. De Beriots Second Concerto, with Andante and Rondo Russe. 
Also, lately published, 
2. De Beriot’s Tremolo, price 6s.; with Piano and with Orchestra, 15s. 


BOCHSA’S LATEST COMPOSITIONS FOR THE HARP. 
1, La Mode a St. Petersbourg, Original National Mazurkas, preceded by the National Air, ‘God 
preserve the Czar,’ arranged for Harp and Pianoforte, with Flute and Violoncello accompani- 


ment, ad. lib., price 6s. ‘ 
2. Mercadante's New and Popular Opera, Il Bravo, for ditto, in 2 books, each 9s. 








3. La Moderne Italie Morcean brillant de Concert et de Salon for Harp Solo, 6s, 

4, La Loge, a I'Upera, favourite pieces from the latest Italian Operas, for ditto, 6 books, 3s. and 
4s, each. : . : 

5. Souvenirs du Nord, 3 easy and brilliant Pieces on Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian Airs, for 
ditto, 3 nos., each 2s. 6d. 

London: F. BOOSEY and Co., 28, HOLLES-STREET. 
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BY HIS LATE MAJESTY'’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


eT TER AND COMPANY respectfully beg to submit the following list of 

tices of their New Patent Pianofortes, which have all the latest improvements, particularly 
wrought iron string plates, wrought iron bracings over the sounding board, and an additional iron bar 
on and under the wrest plank. 

Also, their Newly Invented Sounding Board, for which they obtained His late Majesty’s Royal 
Letters Patent, dated Ist. November, 1833, and which has been admitted by the first professors to be 
the most important improvement ever applied to Pianofortes, producing a more full and équal qua- 
lity of tone, and being on a principle somewhat similar,to the violin, warranted not to lose its resiliency 
or to yield by the pressure of the strings, which is invariably the case with sounding boards on the 
old construction, and are therefore warranted to stand better in extreme climates than any pianofortes 
hitherto made. 

BOUDOIR PIANOFORTES, SIX CABINETS, SIX-AND-A-HALF 

OCTAV a OCTAVES. 
Particularly adapted for singing, only four feet |  2OBADY......+eeeseeeeee 60 to 70 guineas. 
high, and being veneered and polished at the ae zoe ae ewes 
back, can be placed in any part of the room. Ros ood’ with grand action 75... 90 .... 
Mahogaay. «'o.as.seei3 i guineas. se WOO! ditto. 80.. 100 .... 
Rosewood . 1. 45 .... | SEMIGRANDS, SIX-AND-A-HALF 
oeBiy. OD" = sa OCTAV 
60..70 .... Mahogany. ..... .eee+ 90 to 110 guineas 
Be 


COTTAGES, SIX OCTAVES. Rosewood} ..........e+20++ 100... 120 .... 
aI oo a eucki -omns cos 45 to 60 guineas. GRANDS, SIX-AND-A-HALF 
50... 7 OCTAVES. 


I O  aeee 
ms with grand action.. 55 ..70 «++ | Mahogany.......seeeeseseee 120 to 140 guineas, 
Rosewoo: MLO oc oweseuer OD «eh0. - oye Rosewood ....+seeeceeeseeee 180.. 160 .... 
N.B. ZEITTER and CO. engage to keep all erin ed grak omen of them in tune for six months, 
free of expense, in London, and to exchange them if returned to them free of carriage within the same 


ie, 
4 and 5, NEW CAVENDISH STREET, PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON. 








ARMONY AND COMPOSITION.—This day is published, a new edition 

@ of CHERUBINI'S COURSE OF COUNTERPOINT AND FUGUE, 2 vols, 8vo., translated 
from the French, by Hamilton, price 31s. 6d. ; also Albrechtsberger’s complete Theoretical Works, 
2 vols, 8vo., translated from the German,*by A. Merrick, price‘42s. To secure prompt attention all 
orders should be addressed to the firm. 

TO MUSICAL STUDENTS.—This day, is published, 2nd edition of HAMIL- 
TON’'S TREATISE on the USE of MAELZEL’S METRONOMES, and of Kalkbrenner’s Hand-Guide 
for the’ Pianoforte, price 9d,; newedition of Hamilton’s Art of Tuning the Piano, Is. Price of the 
Bell Metronome, 52s. ; ditto without, 36s. ; and the Hand-Guide, 10s. 6d. 


HAMILTON’S MUSICAL CATECHISMS, Dictionary, Grammar, &c.— 
Now ready for delivery, new editions of the Dictionary of 2000 Musical ,Terms, Is. ; Grammar, 3s. ; 
Treatise on the Use of Organ Pedals, 3s.; Catechisms of Harmony and Thorough Bass, 2s., Key to 
Ditto, 1s. 6d. ; Catechisms on Melody and Counterpoint, ditto, double Fugue, ditto Writing and Play- 
ing from Score, ditto on- Musical Ideas, ditto Organ, ditto on Singing, ditto for, Violin, and Violon- 
cello, each Is., 2s,, and $s. 

CAUTION.—The above works are published only by R. COCKS and CO., 20, Prince's-street, Ha- 
nover-square, London, Musicsellers by royal command to Her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria. 





AYDN’S ‘SEASONS,’ his last work, Professor Taylor’s new version, 
chiefly from Thomson will be performed by THE LONDON PROFESSIONAL CHORAL SO- 
CIETY, in commemoration of the Birthday of this Great Master,’at the HANOVER-SQUARE, ROOMS, 


on Wednesday Evening, March 3lst, ‘to commence at Eight o'clock. Principal vocal performers— 
Miss Birch, Miss Woodyatt, Mr. J. Bennett, Mr. Horncastle, Mr. Stretton, and Mr. H. Phillips. The 
band will consist of the principal performers of the Philharmonic and Ancient Concert orchestras. 
Leader, Mr. F Cramer’; Organ, Mr. Brownsmith ; Conductor, Mr. G. F. Harris. Tickets 7s. each ; 
Reserved Seats, 10s. 6d. each. Books of the Words 1s. each, to be had at all the$principal music shops. 


oe 
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